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1. Introduction 

The concept of nous is central for the Greek philosophical tradition beginning at least with 
Anaxagoras. Quite what the term means, however, scholars have found difficult to ascertain. 
Nous is frequently translated into English as ‘mind’ or ‘intellect’, and there is no doubt that in 
certain contexts the term carries notions corresponding to these English terms. Yet these 
connotations are hardly exhaustive, and there are good reasons to avoid prejudging the 
investigation by adopting a translation from the outset. | shall therefore, for now, leave the 
term untranslated.* 


From at least the early third century, nous also became important for early Christian thought.” 
Authors such as Origen of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, and Evagrius of Pontus, made us of the 
term to indicate the being of God as well as the unique bond connecting the creator with his 
creature. Human beings, notably, are said to be made ‘in the image of God’ by the Book of 
Genesis, and this idea is frequently explicated by reference to the presence of nous in them.? 
The adoption of the terminology and the conceptuality of nous among the church fathers, is 
arguably one of the strong pieces of evidence for Hellenistic, philosophical influence on early 
Christian thought. While not entirely absent from the Christian Bible, nous is certainly not a key 
term in the biblical idiom and its presence in the Christian writers of late antiquity, therefore, 
indicative of their use of Hellenistic ideas to interpret their faith.* 


The existence of this kind of philosophical influence on early Christian use of nous does not, 
however, mean that the Patristic use of the term simply extends earlier (or contemporaneous) 
Hellenistic trajectories. Rather, Christian authors have to be interpreted on their own terms in 
order to understand what they meant by nous and why they integrated the term into their own 
conceptual apparatus. As mistaken as the insulation of Patristic writing from its Hellenistic 
environment is the assumption that the use of the same words implies the presence of the 
same ideas and theories. 


1 For discussions of the best translation of nous and the difficulty of finding a corresponding English term see, inter 
alia Stephen Menn, Plato on God as Nous (Carbondale and Edwardsville: University of Southern Illinois Press, 
1995), esp. 14-18; Andrew Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys. 2" ed. 
(Oxford: OUP, 2007), xiv—xvi. Anna Williams, by contrast, is rather dismissive of an overly cautious approach to this 
question: The Divine Sense: The Intellect in Patristic Theology (Cambridge: CUP, 2007), 5. 

? The fullest history of this early development is Williams, Divine Sense, even though the author explicitly distances 
herself from focusing on Greek terms in favour of ‘the systematic interactions of theological loci and themes’ 
(Divine Sense, 5). 

3 Williams, Divine Sense, 5-6; 54 (Origen); 91 (Gregory of Nazianzus); 93 (Gregory of Nyssa); 233-235. 

4 The term is used 12 times in the Septuagint and 24 times in the New Testament where it is most frequent in the 
Pauline corpus. See Jorg Frey and Manuel Nagele (eds.), Der Nous bei Paulus und in seiner Umgebung: Griechisch- 
romische, friihjuidische und friihchristliche Perspektiven (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2021). 


This general rule applies also to the case of the unknown sixth-century author we only know by 
his pseudonym, Dionysius the Areopagite.° That said, his case is arguably unusual by virtue of 
his apparently unashamed use not only of Neoplatonic terminology but even of lengthy 
passages from Neoplatonic authors, notably Proclus.® The fundamental problems Ps.-Dionysius’ 
use of Platonic sources poses for the interpretation of his persona and the character of his 
thought cannot here be discussed. Suffice it to say that they have remained highly controversial 
in the most recent research.’ Instead, the present study will focus on his use of nous partly in 
the hope that a clearer understanding of this specific question may also shed some light on the 
more general difficulties regarding his place within late ancient intellectual developments. 


My account will progress as follows. In a first step, | shall work out the most remarkable and 
idiosyncratic aspect of Ps.-Dionysius’ use of nous, his application of the term to the angelic 
realm. Analysing this usage will already permit some insights into his complex relationships with 
the previous Neoplatonic and Patristic intellectual tradition. In a second step, | shall discuss the 
precise meaning of nous and the noetic activity for the pseudonymous author. From there, | 
shall move on to consider what access human beings have to nous. In a final step, | will look at 
Ps.-Dionysius’ use of nous in his account of God. 


2. Angels as Noes 
A good place to start an analysis of Ps.-Dionysius’ use of nous may be the following passage: 


> Literature on Ps.-Dionysius is extensive. The following remain foundational and provide a sense of the breadth of 
approaches: René Roques, L’univers dionysien: structure hiérarchique du monde selon le Pseudo-Denys (Paris: 
Aubier, 1954); Alexander Golitzin, Et introibo ad altare Dei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita, with special 
reference to its predecessors in the Eastern Christian tradition (Thessalonike: Patriarchikon Hidryma Paterikon 
Meleton, 1994); Andrew Louth, Denys the Areopagite (London: Continuum, 2002); Christian Schafer, The 
Philosophy of Dionysius the Areopagite: An Introduction to the Structure and the Content of the Treatise On the 
Divine Names (Leiden: Brill, 2006); Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, Dietro ‘Dionigi L'Areopagita’: La genesi e gli scopi des 
Corpus Dionysiacum (Rome: Citta Nuova, 2018). 

5 This fact was initially established by Joseph Stiglmayr, ‘Der Neuplatoniker Proclus als Vorlage des sogen. Dionysius 
Areopagita in der Lehre vom Ubel’, Historisches Jahrbuch 16 (1895): 253-73; Hugo Koch, ‘Proklus als Quelle des 
pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom Bosen’, Philologus 54 (1895): 438-54. More recent discussions 
include Lisa Marie Esposito, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Philosophical Study of Certain Hellenic Sources, PhD dissertation 
(Toronto: University of Toronto, 1997); Istvan Perczel, ‘Pseudo-Dionysius and the Platonic Theology: A preliminary 
study’, in A. Ph. Segonds and Carlos Steel (eds.), Procius et la théologie platonicienne: Actes du Colloque 
International de Louvain (13-16 Mai 1998). En I’honneur de H. G. Saffrey et L. G. Westerink (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
2000), 491-532; John Dillon and Sarah Klitenic Wear, Dionysius the Areopagite and the Neoplatonic Tradition: 
Despoiling the Hellenes (London: Routledge, 2013. 

7 Very different conclusions in: Istvan Perczel, ‘God as Monad and Henad: Dionysius the Areopagite and the Peri 
Archon’, in: Lorenzo Perrone in collaboration with P. Bernardini and D. Marchini (eds), Origeniana Octava: Origen 
and the Alexandrian Tradition/Origene e la tradizione alessandrina: Papers of the 8th International Origen 
Congress. Pisa, 27-31 August 2001 (Leuven: Leuven University Press and Uitgeverij Peeters, 2003), 1193-1209; ; 
Tuomo Lankila, ‘The Corpus Areopagiticum as a Crypto-Pagan Project’, JLARC 5 (2011): 14-40; Mainoldi, Dietro 
‘Dionigi L’Areopagita’. 


We say that the supersubstantial union surpasses not only the union among corporeal 
things, but also the union among souls, and even that among noes. The godlike and 
super-celestial lights possess [their unions] thoroughly unmixed and supernaturally, but 
analogous in a participatory manner to those who participate in the unity which 
transcends all things.® 


This text does not ostensibly discuss the nature of nous, but it is nevertheless highly revealing 
for our purposes. It is found in Dionysius’ treatise The Divine Names, in a section whose 
purpose is the description of unity and difference within the Godhead, in other words the 
Christian idea of the Trinity. In the passage just prior to the citation, the anonymous author 
applied to the Trinity the analogy — popular since the late fourth century — of the single light 
emanating from different sources of lights.? In the present place, he is careful to parse the 
legitimacy of this analogy as well as its limitations. Specifically, his point is that the union 
(Evwotc) of the ‘super-celestial lights’, that is, the persons of the Trinity, stands far above the 
kind of union that can be observed in created being. 


In this connection, the author introduces a three-fold distinction. There is the union among 
corporeal beings — this is obviously the realm from which the original analogy was taken. In 
addition, Dionysius now also introduces the union of souls and the union of noes. These are 
apparently unions of a higher order than corporeal ones (‘not only ... but also’). While Dionysius 
does not explicitly say so, it is, moreover, reasonable to assume that between them there is 
further ontological gradation so that the union among noes is the highest one among created 
beings albeit still much less perfect than the oneness within the Trinity. 


Ps.-Dionysius here seems to take for granted an ontological or metaphysical scheme within 
which being is hierarchically arranged in the following order: bodies; souls; noes; God. This 
scheme inevitably evokes the metaphysical universe to be found in Neoplatonic thinkers 
beginning with Plotinus.?° There, Nous is the second hypostasis after the One, and the 
distinction between the hierarchical levels is very much marked out by their decreasing degree 
of unity." In this connection, Plotinus may have been the first Greek author to have used the 
term nous in the plural, just as we see Ps.-Dionysius do in the present passage.!* According to 
the Neoplatonist, nous is defined as both one and many, the former insofar as it is Nous, the 
second hypostasis, the latter insofar as is noes: ‘All then are intellects, and all as a whole 


. Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite, De divinis nominibus 2.4 (ed. Beate Regina Suchla, Corpus Dionysiacum 1. [Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1990], 128, 3-7: “Omou ye tThv UmEepovoLov Evwow Umeptdpto8al dapEv OU THv Ev CWLAGL LOVWV 
EVWOEWV, QAAG Kal TOV Ev Wuxaic aUTaic Kal Ev AUTOIC VOOLC, dc EXOUOLV ALLY Hc Kal UMEPKOOLIWC SU GAWV GAG Ta 
Beoet6F kai UMEpoupavia OHta kata wEBEELV AVGAOYov Tots LETEXOUOL Tic MaVTWV UMEPNPUEVNS EvwoEewc. Unless 
otherwise indicated, translations are my own. 

° Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 31, 14. 

10 Dominic O’Meara, Plotinus: An Introduction to the Enneads (Oxford: OUP, 1993). 

11 On nous in Plotinus see: Eyjolfur Kjalar Emilsson, Plotinus on Intellect (Oxford: OUP, 2007). 

22 Stephen Menn points to an early instance in Aristophanes’ fragment 471, where the word ‘means something like 
“opinions” or “intentions” (certainly not “minds”)’: Plato, 69. 


Intellect, and the individuals intellects’. The same terminological convention is found in later 
Neoplatonists as well, notably in Proclus whom Dionysius knew well.*4 


While this metaphysical structuring of the world was widely accepted among Neoplatonic 
philosophers in the wake of Plotinus, Christian authors were generally reluctant to adopt it. 
There is the Christian tradition, going back to St Paul, to think of human beings as tripartite, 
body, soul, and mind (or spirit), but the upshot of this view is anthropological, not metaphysical 
or cosmological.’ The stipulation of a tripartite hierarchy of this kind within the created order 
is, as far as | can see, Ps.-Dionysius’ innovation or, we might surmise, his own import of a 
Neoplatonic idea into Christian thought. As for the use of nous in the plural, the early sixth- 
century scholiast of the Dionysian corpus, John of Scythopolis, remarks on this by writing that 
‘the philosophers of the Greeks too call the intelligible (noeras), i.e. angelic, powers noes’ and 
follows this up with some reflections on different plural forms of the word.*® He clearly 
recognised that Ps.-Dionysius language here points squarely at his Neoplatonic sources. 


That said, these parallels with Neoplatonic authors, evident though they are in this case, are 
only partially helpful for an understanding of Ps.-Dionysius’ own use of this language. While the 
emphasis on the degree of union which is highest in God but lessened at each of the lower 
metaphysical planes connects the anonymous author with his philosophical sources, neither 
Ps.-Dionysius’ ‘souls’ nor indeed his noes are intelligible hypostases in the Plotinian tradition. 
Rather, the former of these terms refers, in Ps.-Dionysius’ language, to human souls,?” whereas 
the latter, more relevant for my present purpose, signifies the angelic host. The upshot of his 
claim, then, is that ontological union or oneness is higher among human beings than it is 
amongst bodies; it is even higher among angels; and it is the highest among the persons of the 
Trinity. 


The present reference to angels as noes is not an isolated instance in Ps.-Dionysius, but 
throughout his oeuvre, in which angelology occupies an important place, the author frequently 
employs this term even though he nowhere simply defines angels as noes.'® Nevertheless, the 
significance Ps.-Dionysius attaches to this language is evident from the fact that he uses it right 


13 Plotinus, Enneads VI 7.17.28-29: Navta ov voEc, Kal 6 pv Mé&c vooc, oi SE Ekaotot vot. English translation: A.H. 
Armstrong, 143. 

14 On Ps.-Dionysius and Proclus now: Perczel, ‘Pseudo-Dionysius’. 

15 Cf. George H. van Kooten, Paul’s Anthropology in Context: The Image of God, Assimilation to God, and Tripartite 
Man in Ancient Judaism, Ancient Philosophy and Early Christianity (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), esp. ch. 5. 

16 John of Scythopolis, Scholia in De coelesti hierarchia 1.3 (PG 4, 32B). 

1” See Ps.-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus 4.2 (ed. Suchla, 145, 17) and John of Scythopolis’ scholion ad loc. (ed. 
Beate Regina Suchla, Corpus Dionysiacum |V/1 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 2011], 215, 2-5). 

18 See the index entry in Ginter Heil and Adolf Martin Ritter (eds.), Corpus Dionysiacum, vol.2, 2"? edn. (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2012), 290. On Ps.-Dionysius’ angelology in general see: Rosemary A. Arthur, Pseudo-Dionysius as 
Polemicist: The Development and Purpose of the Angelic Hierarchy in Sixth Century Syria (London: Routledge, 
2008); Marilena Vlad, ‘Dionysius the Areopagite on Angels: Self-Constitution versus Constituting Gift’, in Luc 
Brisson, Seamus O’Neill, and Andrei Timotin (eds.), Neoplatonic Angels and Demons (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 269-290; 
Ghislain Casas, ‘Ontology, Henadology, Angelology: The Neoplatonic Roots of Angelic Hierarchy’, in: 
Brisson/O’Neill/Timotin, Neoplatonic Angels, 232-268. 


at the outset of his treatise, The Celestial Hierarchy, which in its entirety discusses angelic 
being. There, he describes it as the aim of the treatise to ‘raise our eyes to the hierarchies of 
the heavenly noes’ (avavevowHEV Kai Tac [...] THV OUpaviwv vodv iepapxiac). A few lines 
further down, he uses the expression ‘hierarchies of the angels’ (tac tHv ayyeAwv [...] 
iepapyxiac) seemingly with the same force.?? In light of this identification of noes with angels, | 
will henceforth use the English term intelligences for noes in this sense. 


Can anything be ascertained about the background of Ps.-Dionysius’ use of intelligences for 
angels? In Lampe’s Greek Patristic Lexicon, whose entry for nous fills eight and a half columns, 
section E ‘of angelic intelligences’ only cites key passages from Ps.-Dionysius and offers, in 
addition, one reference to the scholia on the Dionysian Corpus.”° This indicates that this 
terminology was not widespread in early Christian literature (and explains again the point of 
the scholion cited above). That said, the impression that Ps.-Dionysius was the first or the only 
Patristic author to make use of it, is not entirely correct. In the fourth century, Gregory of 
Nazianzus could refer to angels as ‘nimble intelligences’ in the sixth of his Poemata Arcana.”+ 
Only slightly later, Evagrius of Pontus tied the terminology more systematically to his 
angelology.2 In this connection, Ilaria Ramelli has recently argued that Ps.-Dionysius depends in 
his angelology on Evagrius which to me seems plausible.?? 


Nevertheless, here too a nuanced assessment of the material is important to avoid rash 
conclusions. For Evagrius, the distinction between angels as intelligences, human beings, and 
demons is not a metaphysical hierarchy that is forever fixed but the consequence of creatures’ 
exercise of their free will on account of which these beings were endowed with different bodies 
and assigned different places (or, as Evagrius says, different worlds”). Ascetic practice helps 
individuals to approach for themselves, as far as possible, the state closer to God that was lost 
due to wrongful volitional motions.?° 


19 Bs -Dionysius is the first author to introduce the Greek term iepapyia which he specifically coined for the angelic 
host as well as the structure of the Christian Church. While it is inevitable that the term is rendered into English as 
‘hierarchy’ it needs to be noted that to Ps.-Dionysius, it means something more specific than what the English term 
conveys, namely its literal signification of ‘holy rule’. See: Casas, ‘Ontology’, esp. 252. 

20 GW.H. Lampe, A Patristic Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 925. 

1 Gregory of Nazianzus, Poemata arcana 6.14 (ed. Claudio Moreschini and Donald Sykes [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1997], 28). The link between Nazianzen and Ps.-Dionysius on this topic would be worth pursuing further than could 
be done in the present essay. 

22 On Evagrius’ angelology see Ellen Muehlberger, Angels in Late Ancient Christianity (New York: OUP, 2013), 32-43. 
On angels as intelligences in Evagrius see Evagrius, Kephalaia Gnostica | 68; Muehlberger, Angels, 32-6; Antoine 
Guillaumont, Les ‘Kephalaia Gnostica’ d’Evagre le Pontique et I’histoire de I’origénisme chez les grecs et chez les 
syriens (Paris: Seuil, 1962), 108. For his use of noes in Evagrius, see his Letter to Melania 29 (ed. W. Frankenberg. 
Abhandlungen der KG6niglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 
Neue Folge 13/2 [Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1912], 618 [191ba) where the Syriac hwn’ is used. 

23 Ramelli 2??? 

4 Guillaumont, Kephalaia Gnostica, 107-8. 

25 Evagrius, Epistula ad Melaniam 27-30, quoted in Ilaria L. E. Ramelli, ‘Introduction’ in Evagrius’ Kephalaia 
Gnostica. A New Translation of the Unreformed Text from the Syriac (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2015), xl-xli. Further on this 
problem: Ramelli, ‘Introduction’, liii-liv with reference to Kephalaia Gnostica 4.13; 5.9-11. Muehlenberger, Angels, 
36-43. 


This view was hotly debated around the time Ps.-Dionysius presumably composed his works.?° 
It was central to the kind of Origenism which flourished mostly in Palestine in the early sixth 
century. We know about it from the anathemas drafted by Emperor Justinian and eventually 
adopted by the Fifth Ecumenical Council in 553. Prominent among those is the rejection of the 
belief that ‘the origin of all rational beings was incorporeal and immaterial intelligences’ which 


[...] turned to what is worse, according to what the drive to this in each one 
corresponded to, and that they took more subtle or denser bodies, [...] as a result of 
which they became and were named some cherubim, some seraphim, and others 
principalities, powers, dominations, thrones, angels, and whatever heavenly orders 
there are.?’ 


The question to what extent the views condemned here reflect the teaching of Origen or 
indeed those of Evagrius has been extensively debated in modern scholarship but is not vital to 
the present enquiry.”® It does not, however, seem extravagant to argue that Ps.-Dionysius view 
of angels as celestial intelligences is pitched against precisely the view described here and 
elsewhere in the anathemas. In other words, Ps.-Dionysius proposes an understanding of 
angelic being as intelligences which is not the result of a fall away from God, nor is it liable to 
removing itself from its creator at some later point. Precisely this point was made by John of 
Scythopolis, the first scholiast of the corpus who wrote his annotations only few years after the 
likely composition of the Ps.-Dionysian works: 


No damage occurs in any of the heavenly powers, as Origen opines and those who agree 
with him. They say that in proportion to their deviation, each of the heavenly orders 
have been assigned their particular name and order, and have been clothed with subtle 
bodies as chastisement for their deviation to the worse. But they are pure and thus 
incorporeal intelligences (noes), as they were created in the beginning. That they are 
incorporeal, you read excellently in what went before.?9 


26 On the Origenist controversy of the sixth century see: Franz Diekamp, Die origenistischen Streitigkeiten im 
sechsten Jahrhundert und das ftinfte allgemeine Concil (Munster: Aschendorff, 1899); Gribaumont, Kephalaia 
Gnostica, 124-170; Aloys Grillmeier and Theresia Hainthaler, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2/2, trans. John 
Cawte and Pauline Allen (London: Mowbray, 1995), 385-410; Richard Price, The Acts of the Council of 
Constantinople of 553 With Related Texts on the Three Chapters Controversy. 2 vols. (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 2009), 2:270-80. 

27 Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, ed. Eduard Schwartz and Johannes Straub, vol. 4, 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1971), 
248, 5-13: Ei tic A€vel MaVTWV TV AOyLK@V THV Mapaywynv voac dowpatous Kal atiAouc yeyovevat [...] Mpdc TO 
XEtpov THAMAVal KATA TV EKAOTOU AvaAoyiav Tic Emi TOUTO Portijc Kal EiAndEeval owLata AEMTOMEPEOTEPA Ff 
maxutepa [...]- Kal EvtedOev tous LEV xEpouRip, touc 5é oepadin, touc 6€ dpyxac Kai EEouoiac Ff KUPLOTNTAC F 
Opdovouc Kall ayyéAouc Kai Goa Eotiv oUpavia Taypata yeyovevat. English translation, Price, Council of 
Constantinople, 2:284. 

28 On this controverse see Mark Edwards, Origen Against Plato (London: Routledge, 2002), ‘Introduction’. 

29 John of Scythopolis, Scholion in De ecclesiastica hierarchia 6.6 (PG 4, 172C). On the problem of angels’ bodies see 
Turmel, 411-26. The majority view prior to Ps.-Dionysius was that angels had a body albeit a subtle one. Both 
Origen and Evagrius held this view. For Origen see De principiis || 2.2; for Evagrius, Kephalaia Gnostica | 68. 


As Ernesto Mainoldi remarks, John’s comment is particularly remarkable for being written prior 
to Justinian’s condemnation of Origenism.*° It therefore cannot be seen as a posthumous 
attempt to protect Ps.-Dionysius from being tainted by association with condemned doctrine. It 
is thus arguable, as Mainoldi himself maintains, that the statements by the scholiast correctly 
reflect the intention of the anonymous author.?+ 


This observation does not, however, sever completely the link between Ps.-Dionysius and the 
Origenist tradition. After all, his fundamental intuition of intelligences as God’s first creation 
and their identification with the angelic host, is owed to authors such as Evagrius.*? It was, 
rather, one key element of this theory, the notion that these beings changed their nature 
following the exercise of their autexousion, their free will, from which Ps.-Dionysius wished to 
distance himself. This particular idea, however, hardly existed in isolation within the Origenist 
vision of the world, as it was connected with the view that God’s original creation was 
homogeneous and destined to return to this state once sin had been vanquished and 
overcome.?? Replacing it, therefore, had to affect Ps.-Dionysius’ theological conception as a 
whole. 


At this point, it seems, the Plotinian and Proclean doctrine provided the anonymous Christian 
author with an attractive alternative. Rather than being changeable and prone to moving away 
from God, the Dionysian intelligences would, like those postulated by Plotinus and his 
successors, represent a level of being that permanently and providentially mediates divine 
perfection to those creatures that are arranged on a lower ontological plane.*4 Whereas 
Origen’s cosmos only became diverse due to the varieties of the volitional movements of 
created being, the Dionysian universe was always intended to be hierarchical and as such the 
perfect vehicle for the mediation of divine goodness to his creation. This principle is summarily 
expressed in the following passage from the Divine Names: 


Divine intelligences do exist in a manner superior to other beings, and they live in a 
fashion surpassing other living things. They have understanding and they have 
knowledge far beyond perception and reason. They desire and participate in the 
Beautiful and the Good in a way far above all [other] beings. They are very much closer 
to the Good and participate much more in the Good, from which they have received 
more and certainly greater gifts. And in a similar manner, creatures endowed with 


30 Mainoldi, Dietro ‘Dionigi l’Areopagita’, 198. There also the reference to John’s scholion. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Its origins are undoubtedly in Origen himself although it is harder to say whether he already used the plural of 
nous. While | have not found any evidence for this in Origen’s extant Greek works, the cumulative evidence of the 
following translated passages makes it likely that he did: De principiis || 1.2 (ed. Paul Koetschau. GCS Origenes, vol. 
5 [Leipzig: Hinrich, 1913], 107, 25: varietas mentium; || 2.1 (ed. Koetschau, 112, 4): spiritalium et rationabilium 
mentium vitas et motus; || 9.2 (ed. Koetschau, 165, 25): conditis mentibus). 

33 For Origen see e.g. De principiis \| 1.1 (ed. Koetschau, 107, 11-9). See below at n. ?? for full citation. For Evagrius, 
see Epistula ad Melaniam, 27-30. 

34 Bs -Dionysius regularly emphasises that angelic being does not change: De coelesti hierarchia 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 28, 
25-29, 5). 


reason surpass those having perception simply because of the greater powers of reason. 
And these are the superior [to those who are merely alive] by virtue of having 
perception and those [that have perception] are superior [to those who are merely 
beings] by virtue of having life. For, as it seems to me, the truth is this. The more a thing 
participates in the one infinitely generous God, the closer it is to him and the more 
divine it is with respect to others.*° 


Ps.-Dionysius’ doctrine of nous, then, can in an initial stab be understood as a combination of 
elements from Origenist and Neoplatonic traditions. From the former, he takes the notion of 
intelligences (noes) as created being, more specifically, their identification with the angelic host. 
From the latter, he adopts the idea of a hierarchical and, as such, stable metaphysical universe 
whose planes differ in their closeness to the single, unified source of being and thus in their 
degree of unity. It will now have to be considered what this means for Ps.-Dionysius’ more 
specific understanding of nous, its powers and its function. 


3. The Powers of Nous 

Not surprisingly perhaps, the identification of angels as intelligences is, for Ps.-Dionysius, 
primarily a matter of their cognition or their way of obtaining knowledge. In one place in the 
Divine Names, the anonymous author explains this as follows: 


The intelligent and intelligible powers of the angelic intelligences draw from Wisdom 
their simple and blessed thoughts. Intelligibly, immaterially, and in a unified act they 
think the intelligible objects of the divine realm, being purified from any materiality or 
multiplicity. They do not synthesise divine knowledge into a divisible whole (€v 
WepLotoic) neither from particulars nor from bouts of sense-perception nor through 
discursive reasoning. Nor are they contained by some common item together with those 
[objects = noeta]. The angelic intelligences have an intelligible power and energy which 
is gloriously clad in unmixed and undefiled purity. It apprehends instantly the divine 
thoughts in an indivisible, immaterial manner and is likened, as far as possible, through 
godlike oneness, towards the divine and transcendently wise nous and reason. 

Thanks to divine Wisdom, human souls, too, possess reason (to logikon), but they have 
it discursively, circling around the truth of beings falling short of the unified noes in the 
divisible and varied nature of their many activities. Nevertheless, on account of the 
manner in which they are capable of concentrating the many into the one, souls too, in 
their own fashion and as far as they can, are worthy of thoughts like those of the 
angels.?° 


35 Ps -Dionysius, De divinis nominibus 5.3 (ed. Suchla, 182, 8-16): El 6& kal eioiv oi Oeiot voec UmEp Ta AOUTa Ovta 
Kal Cow UEP TA GAAG C@vta Kai voovol kai yiwwoKouoLv Umep aio@notv kai Adyov Kai Mapa MavtTa Ta 6vta TOU 
KaAoU kai aya8od Edievtat kai pETEXOUOLV, AUTO! LOAAOV Eiol NEpi TayaBOv Oi MEpLoGW>c AUTOU LETEXOVTEC Kal 
TtAgiouc Kai peiGouc €€ aUTOD SwpEdc EiAnhotEs WorEP Ka TA AOVLKA TMV AioONnTLKMv UmEpeXEt MAEOVEKTOUVTA Th 
meptooeia tot Adyou, Kai tata th aicOroet Kal GAAa th Cwé. Kai €ottv, We oiwat, toto dANGEc, StL Ta LAAAOV 
tod Evoc Kal ametpoS6wpou Geo petéxovta WOAAOV EioLlv AUTM MANnoLaitepa Kal PELlotepa TMV ATOAELTIOWEVWV. 

36 Ps.-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 195, 2-16): EE avtiic [sc. codiac] ai vontai kai voepai tav 
AQYVEALK@V Vo@v SuUVAELC Tac AMAA Kal Wakaplac EXOUOL. vonoEtc. OUK EV LEPLOTOIC FA ATO LEPLOTMV A 


Not everything Ps.-Dionysius writes in this dense passage is easily understandable, but the 
general gist of what he seeks to express is fairly clear. He wants to exclude from properly noetic 
knowledge any form of inductive reasoning which would rely on the experience of particulars, 
on sense perception, or even the knowledge of universals as this would render knowledge itself 
divisible and partial rather than whole and unified. In other words, the knowledge angelic 
intellects possess is holistic, intuitive, and purely directed towards the unity of all things. 
Elsewhere, in the Celestial Hierarchy, Dionysius uses the term ‘analytic knowledge’ to describe 
what noetic knowledge is not.?” 


By describing noetic knowledge in these categories, Ps.-Dionysius follows a long tradition in 
Greek thought. When Kurt von Fritz investigated the origins of the use of nous in pre-classical 
texts, he concluded that the noun and its related verb often referred to a kind of intuitive 
awareness of one’s situation. He suggested that the term’s etymology was originally connected 
with a verb that meant ‘to sniff’ or ‘to smell’.?® Already in Homer, however, nous was associated 
with vision rather than smell.2? This connotation of nous with intuition rather than abstract 
thought (as is inevitably conveyed by the use of English equivalents such as ‘mind’ or ‘intellect’) 
seems to have been retained in the subsequent history of philosophy. 


In this sense, André-Jean Festugiére characterised nous as an ‘intuitive faculty’ and compared it 
to the ‘fine point of the soul’ in Francis of Sales or the ‘heart’ in Pascal.*° Noetic knowledge, he 
wrote, ‘is a direct contact, a feeling (sentiment), a touching, something seen.’*? It is, in other 
words, similar to what Schelling will later call ‘intellectual intuition’ and Friedrich 
Schleiermacher the ‘feeling of absolute dependence’.*” The concept thus cast a long shadow 
over Western philosophy and especially its religious dimension even though the underlying 
Greek term has become elusive to us. 


aicOroewv fF Adywv SieEoSiK@v ouvayouoat thv Geiav yvMow oudé Um tivoc Kotvot mpodc tatta 
OUUMEPLEXOLEVAL, Tavtoc 6€ VALKOD Kai MAnBoUC KABapEVOUCAL VoEpc, AiiAWGC, EVOELOMC TA VONTA THV BEiwv 
voovow. Kai €ottv avtaic fh voepa SUvautc Kall EVEPYELa TH AULtyEet Kal Aypavtw KaBapOTNTL KaTHYAGiouEVN Kal 
OUVOTITLKH TMV BEiwv vornoEewv auEpEia Kai QUALA Kal TH BEoELddc Evi Mpoc Tov Beiov kal UNEpoCodov kal vobv kai 
AOyov, WC EPLKTOV, AMOTUMOULEVN. Ata thv BEiav codiav kai Wuxal TO AoytKOv ExouOL StEeEOSiKWc yEV Kal KUKAW 
MEPL THV TOV OvTWV GANGELAV TEPUTOPEUOHEVAL Kal TH LEPLOTM Kal MavtTOSand® tic MOLKALac GMOAEUTOLEVaL TOV 
EvtalWwV VOMV, Tf SE TMV MOAADY Eic TO Ev OUVEAIEEL Ka TOV ioayYEAWV VonoEWwV, Ed’ Goov Wuxaic oiketov Kal 
EDPLUKTOV, CELOU EVAL. 

37 Ps.-Dionysius, De coelesti hierarchia 7.2 (ed. Heil/Ritter, 29, 16): @vaAUTLKI) ETtLotN. 

38 Kurt von Fritz, ‘Nous, Noein, and Their Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philosophy’, Classical Philology 40 (1945): 223- 
42, here: 23. 

3° Ibid. 

40 A-J. Festugiére, La révélation d’Hermes Trismégiste, vol. 1. 2"! edn (Paris: Lecoffre, 1950), 63. 

41 Ibid., 65. 

42 FW.J. Schelling, System der gesammten Philosophie und der Naturphilosophie insbesondere, in Sdmmtliche 
Werke, ed. K.F.A. Schelling, vol. I/6 (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1860), 153; F.D.E. Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube nach 
den Grundsdtzen der evangelischen Kirche im Zusammenhang dargestellt. Zweite Auflage (1830/31), ed. Rolf 
Schafer. Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, vol. 13 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 32-40 
(84). 


It is entirely in line with this illustrious history that for Ps.-Dionysius noetic activity proper is 
entirely passive. Knowing means not knowing. ‘Such a union of divinized intelligences with the 
Light beyond all deity occurs in the cessation of all intellectual activity’.** Perfect knowledge, 
then, is simply allowing the light streaming from the source of all being and all knowledge to 
enter. Knowledge in that sense is ‘a conceptual gift of light’.*4 


4. Nous and human beings 

For Ps.-Dionysius, it is important that this form of intuitive knowledge is firmly tied to angelic 
being. As the final part of the above quotation shows, he does not wholly distance human souls 
from the noetic activity of the angels (for the human activity, he uses the term vonoetc 
rendered here as ‘thoughts’, but obviously cognate with nous in Greek), but his overall 
tendency is to put clear water between our own cognitive abilities and those of the angels. 
Note how he ascribes to human beings ‘discursive reasoning’ (to AoyiKov ExouOl StEEoSiKWc) 
which is precisely what he earlier said noetic activity was not (OUk [...] Aoywv dtEEoSik@v 
ouvayouoal trv Geiav yv@otv). His claim that human beings are ‘worthy’ of ‘thoughts like those 
of the angels’ (tHv toayyéAwv vornoewv [...] AELoUMEVaL) is the furthest he goes, and he only 
allows that on account of the human ability to perceive unity within plurality (tf 6€ tHv MOAA@V 
eic TO Ev OUVEALEEL). 


Elsewhere, admittedly, he is not quite so categorical and grants noetic activity to human beings. 
Notably, his account of spiritual ascent and, ultimately, his celebrated mystical theology build 
on the notion that we too have access to this kind of knowledge.*? In the Divine Names, Ps.- 
Dionysius describes how this ascent is possible beginning from symbols that lead us towards 
‘the simple and unified truth of intellectual (noeron) visions’: 


[...] and having stopped our own thinking (vonotv) about divine things, we extend our 
own intellectual activities (nu@v tac voepac Evepyeitac), as far as is proper, towards the 
supersubstantial ray.*° 


Nevertheless, there is no doubt that for Ps.-Dionysius, nous and its associated activity are most 
properly, among created beings, the domain of angels. Human beings are principally on a lower 
ontological rung, and their access to it is never pure, but fleeting, and only by the mediation of 
angels. The chief reason for this deficiency is that the cognitive apparatus of which we normally 
dispose, enables us primarily to an analytic form of reasoning dependent as it is on sense 
perception. It will, therefore, only lead to knowledge that, although more unified than the 
realm of sensual appearance, falls far short of the kind of unity that can be intuited by means of 
nous. 


43 Bs.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 1.5 (ed. Suchla, 116, 15-117, 1): kata md&onc voeptic évepyeiac amdmavow fH 
to.ade yiyvetat tHv EKBEOULEVWV VOMV TIPO TO UTEPBEOV Hic EvWOLC. 

44 Bs. -Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 1.4 (ed. Suchla, 115,1): vontr) bwtodooia. 

45 E.g, De mystica theologia 1 (ed. Heil/Ritter, 144, 15). 

46 Bs_-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 1.4 (ed. Suchla, 115, 8-11): peta m&oav thv Kad’ hudc tHv BeoEl6@v vonow 
QMOTMQUOVTES NU Tac voEpac Evepyeiac Eic THV UMEPOUOLOV AKTiva KATA TO BEepLtOV ErttBQAAOLEV. 
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As | have said, this understanding of nous has deep roots in Greek religious and intellectual 
history, and the consequences Ps.-Dionysius draws from it are found in earlier authors as well. 
That said, it is arguable that within the more specifically Christian tradition there is to be found 
an understanding of nous that, if not radically at variance with Ps.-Dionysius’ view, certainly 
differs in its emphases. 


A representative of such a different approach is Gregory of Nyssa.*” For Gregory, nous is an 
intelligible principle that holds together and unifies material reality in its plurality and 
diversity.*® As such, it is the most important power with which humanity has been endowed 
when God created it in his image.*° Gregory thus ascribes nous to human beings without any 
hesitation or reserve (even though they, naturally, possess it to a lesser degree than their 
creator). What is more, he associates it with cognition and ordering of the material world over 
which human beings have been given stewardship. By contrast, the lengthy entry Nous in 
Friedhelm Mann’s Lexicon Gregorianum has no section on nous as the organ of contemplation 
or intuition which, as we have seen, is dominant in Ps.-Dionysius.~° 


Gregory’s nous too draws on a long intellectual history. As John Behr has helpfully elucidated, 
this history can be traced back to Anaxagoras who, in a long fragment preserved in Simplicius 
calls nous ‘master of itself’ (avJtokpatric) and ‘itself by itself’ (abtOc Em’ Ewutod).°* Nous ‘retains 
the full decision concerning every thing and possesses the greatest power’.°” Both Plato and 
Aristotle discuss Anxagoras’ dictum that nous is the orderer (Stakoopwv) of all things, and 
according to Plato, ‘all the wise agree that nous is king for us of heaven and earth’.°? Later, Philo 
of Alexandria opines, partly under Stoic influence, that ‘the activating cause [of the cosmos] is 
the absolutely pure and unadulterated nous of the universe’.°* 


47 llaria L. E. Ramelli, ‘Gregory of Nyssa on the Soul (and the Restoration): From Plato to Origen’, in Anna 
Marmodoro and Neil McLynn (eds.), Exploring Gregory of Nyssa: Philosophical, Theological, and Historical Studies 
(Oxford: OUP, 2018), 110—41. Pascal Mueller-Jourdan, ‘Notc and noetical activities in Gregory of Nyssa’s De opificio 
hominis’ in the present volume. 

48 Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 10, esp. 10.4. Cf. Johannes Zachhuber, ‘Knowledge and its Limits in Clement 
of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa’, forthcoming. 

49 Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 11.3. 

5° This is not to say, of course, that contemplation played no role in Gregory’s thought. Yet it was not the preserve 
of the nous. 

51 Gregory of Nyssa: On the Human Image of God, ed. and trans. John Behr (Oxford: OUP, 2023), 34-88, here esp. 
34. On Anaxagoras see now also: Anna Marmodoro, Everything in Everything: Anaxagoras’ Metaphysics (Oxford: 
OUP, 2017). An extensive treatment of Anaxagors’ influence on the later tradition, including Christian thought is 
Panayiotis Tzamalikos, Anaxagoras, Origen, and Neoplatonism: The Legacy of Anaxagoras to Classical and Late 
Antiquity, 2 vols. (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2016). The citation is from Anaxagoras’ fr. B 12 Diels Kranz. 

52 Anaxagoras B 12, cited from Behr, On the Human Image, 34. 

53 Plato, Philebus 28c6-8: mavtec yap cuLdwvotov oi cool, EautoUc 6vtwe oepvUvovtEC, Wc voc Eott BaotAEUC 
hiv ovpavod te kai yiic. English text from Menn, Plato, 16. 

54 Philo, De opificio mundi 8: 10 wév Spaotrptov 6 tHV SAW voic Eotwv EiAtKplveotatoc Kal AkKpaLpveotatoc. 
English translation cited from Behr, On the Human Image, 51. 
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We have here, then, a tradition of an active, powerful nous which is fully possessed by God, but 
in which others participate to a degree, notably human beings. Gregory of Nyssa is part of this 
trajectory. For him, it is through nous that ‘the Divine beholds all things and hears all things, 
and searches out all things’. The same, he argues, goes for human beings: ‘you too have [...] the 
mind (Stdvota) that enquires into beings and searches them out.’°? 


It cannot, then, surprise that a key feature of Gregory’s conception of nous is its possession of 
free will and autonomy.°° He can go as far as to say that free will (mpoaipeotc) is ‘nothing other 
than nous and a disposition towards something’®’ or similarly that ‘where there is no nous there 
is no free will (mpoaipeotc) either’.°? To say, therefore, that God imparted on human beings 
nous by creating them in his image is tantamount to saying that human beings were created 
with free will which, for Gregory, explains the possibility of their fall away from their original 
state.°° 


Within the Christian tradition, Gregory was not the first to adopt the active understanding of 
nous as powerful and free. Before him, Origen had taken a similar stance. In fact, for Origen 
God’s first creation consisted entirely of rational beings endowed with free will. He went on to 
argue that the only reason for the diversity of the cosmos in which we find ourselves was 


[...] the diversity and variety in the movements and declensions of those who fell from 
that primeval unity and harmony in which they were at first created by God, and who, 
being driven from that state of goodness, and drawn in various directions by the 
harassing influence of different motives and desires, have changed, according to their 
different tendencies, the single and undivided goodness of their nature into various sorts 
of minds (mentium).© 


Later Origenists, as we have seen, developed Origen’s ideas into a system in which God’s initial 
creation was a host of angelic intelligences who exerted their free will in various ways which led 
to their metaphysical diversification and their endowment with different classes of bodies. 


55 Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 5.2 (ed Behr, 164, 25-7): Navta énuBAértet, kal mavta EmaKovEt to Oeiov, 
Kai mavta Siepeuvata. Exetc Kal oU thv 6U GWeEews Kal AKofic THV OvTWV AVTIANWLY, Kal TV CATHTLKHV TE KOOL 
SlEPEUVNTLKHV TOV Ovtwv Sidavotav. English translation: Behr, 165. 

56 Ramelli calls this his ‘theology of freedom’: ‘Gregory of Nyssa’, 124-41. 

57 Gregory of Nyssa, Adversus Apollinarium (ed. Friedrich Mueller. Gregorii Nysseni Opera \I|/1 [Leiden: Brill, 1958], 
198, 4): h 6& mpoaipeotc oudEv EtEpov el EN voiic tic Eott Kai Mpdc TL SiaG_Eotc. 

58 Gregory of Nyssa, Adversus Apollinarium (ed. Mueller, 213, 1): vod 5€ uh dvtoc 00S’ Gv A mpoaipeotc ein. 

5° Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 16.11-3; Oratio catechetica 5.100-20. Cf similarly Origen, De principiis \\ 
9.2. 

6° Origen, De principiis || 1.1 (ed. Koetschau, 107, 12-8): quam aliam [...] causam putabimus tantae huius mundi 
diuersitatis, nisi diuersitatem et uaritatem motuum atque prolapsuum eorum, qui ab illa initii unitate atque 
concordia, in qua a deo primitus procreati sunt deciderunt et ab illo bonitatis statu commoti atque distracti, diuersis 
adhinc animorum motibus ac desideriis agitati, unum illud indiscretum naturae suae bonum pro intentionis suae 
diuersitate in uarias deduxerunt mentium qualitates? ET: Frederick Crombie, Ante-Nicene Fathers 4: 268 (slightly 
changed). 
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Gregory of Nyssa was arguably concerned by aspects of this theory, and his strong emphasis on 
the presence of nous in humanity (rather than pre-existent intelligences) represents his own 
modification of the Origenist viewpoint.°t Whatever Gregory’s concern, however, it was clearly 
nothing compared with Ps.-Dionysius’ evident alarm regarding the heterodox consequences of 
the Origenist doctrine of nous-angels which was a predominant motive for the development of 
his own theory with its strong parallels in Neoplatonist sources. 


It is therefore hardly surprising that in Ps.-Dionysius any association of nous with the freedom 
of will or with autonomy has been completely suppressed. As far as | have found, he nowhere 
raises the question of whether angels as intelligences have such freedom. From his strong 
emphasis on the passive and contemplative character of noetic activity it seems to follow that 
the kind of sovereignty of intelligible creatures that was fundamental for both Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa can have no place in his system.°? 


The result may be described as follows. For Origen and Gregory, created nous is ambivalent as 
such. It can bring those who have been endowed with it closer to God, but its abuse can also 
have the reverse effect. For Ps.-Dionysius, by contrast, nous is free from this ambivalence. 
Instead, human ambivalence resides in the limited, fragile, and partial character of our access 
to nous.° The latter model evidently is once again close to the principles known from 
Neoplatonist philosophers.™ The close examination of the powers and functions of nous in Ps.- 
Dionysius has thus confirmed the earlier hypothesis that he drew on Neoplatonist sources to 
remedy what to him seemed flaws in the Origenist tradition. 


That said, it is also becoming clearer that in the attempt to push against elements of Origenism 
Ps.-Dionysius went much further than previous church fathers such as Gregory of Nyssa. 
Identifying created nous with the eternal contemplation of the angels certainly avoided the 


51 See his rejection of Origen’s view in De hominis opificio 28.1. John Behr, in his recent edition of the treatise, 
disputes this interpretation: On the Human Image, 289, n. 108. 

52 As Marina Vlad has shown, creatures, according to Ps-Dionysius, must respond to the divine gift with their own 
desire, and they can fall short of it: ‘Since the gifts are not determined, but rather consist in an ability to search for 
the Good, angels can- not depose these constitutive gifts, but they can choose not to enact them’ (‘Dionysius the 
Areopagite’, 286). In this sense, it is certainly right to ascribed ‘free will’ to them. That said, it is remarkable that the 
kind of volitional vocabulary, that is frequent in Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and again, later, in Maximus and John of 
Damascus, is practically absent from the Corpus Dionysiacum. |n one of the few places where Ps.-Dionysius uses 
such terms, he contrasts the Good as ‘having will’ with evil which does not (De divinis nominibus 4.32). | therefore 
disagree with Schafer who states (without reference to a text in the Corpus Dionysiacum) that ‘at the peak of 
reality we find rational creatures capable of freely determining their own existence — autonomous creatures set 
free from the heteronomy of nature by which all other creatures are ruled’ (Philosophy, 146—7). 

53 Ps -Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 4.24. 

64 The dependence of Ps.-Dionysius on Proclus in this matter has been amply demonstrated. The crucial fourth 
chapter of the Divine Names is a paraphrase of Proclus’ De malorum subsistentia. See Stiglmayr, ‘Neuplatoniker 
Proclus’; Koch, ‘Proklus als Quelle’. More recently: Carlos Steel, ‘Proclus et Denys: De l’existence du mal’, in Ysabella 
de Andia (ed.), Denys |’‘Aréopagite et sa posterité en Orient et en Occident (Paris: Institut d’études augustiniennes, 
1997), 89-108. 
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concern that the most perfect part of God’s creation could fall away from their original place, 
but it also dislocated humanity from the central place it had traditionally held in Christian 
cosmology after the example of Philo.® It is a sign of this radical operation that Ps.-Dionysius 
has hardly any use for Genesis 1, 26, according to which God created humanity in his own 
image and likeness.°’ In one of the few places where he adduces its language, he refers the 
Scriptural words to the whole cosmos insofar as it contains signs pointing the observer to its 
creator. 


5. God as nous 

These insights lead to the further question of whether Ps.-Dionysius associates nous with God. 
The identification of God as nous was central for classical philosophy as is powerfully 
demonstrated by its presence in both Plato and Aristotle.©? Neoplatonists, however, confined 
nous to secondary rank after the One which was regularly defined as being ‘beyond nous and 
ousia’.’° By contrast, Christian thinkers generally retained the notion of God as nous.’ One key 
reason for this distinction between the two intellectual traditions in late antiquity was the 
importance attached in Christianity to the idea that God is creator of the physical world. In this 
regard, one might say, Christianity was the more traditional thought system which for one of its 
central tenets could claim the support of an earlier philosophical principle that had been 
discarded in the later stages of the Platonic tradition. 


Within the history of Patristic reflections on God, Ps.-Dionysius is unusual if not unique in his 
embrace of Neoplatonic expressions elevating God above concepts such as ousia and nous. The 
Platonic epekeina is frequently used in the Corpus Dionysiacum often to the effect that God is 


55 He has to acknowledge the fall of some angels, but it is remarkable that, where he discusses this doctrine, he 
maintains that even in their fallen state their angelic ousia remained in principle unaltered: De divinis nominibus 
4.23; 4.34. See Vlad, ‘Dionysius the Areopagite’, 286-8 who emphasises the distinction from Proclus’ position. 

66 A comprehensive account does not exist, to the best of my knowledge. Much of the relevant material is, 
however, discussed in this study: Ulrich Volp, Die Wuirde desMenschen: Ein Beitrag zur Anthropologie der Alten 
Kirche (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 

57 The comprehensive index of the critical edition lists a total of six references to this verse in the corpus. Of those, 
two are so vague that | cannot recognise any reference to the biblical verse. Two allude to interpretations of Gen. 1, 
26 without using the scriptural language. One occurs in the context of Ps.-Dionysius’ description of a liturgical hymn 
which is often taken to be the Creed (De ecclesiastica hierarchia 3.7 [ed. Heil/Ritter, 88, 3]), the other in his 
justification for the symbolic use of anthropomorphic language in the Bible’s description of angels (De coelesti 
hierarchia 15.3 [ed. Heil/Ritter, 53, 6-12). Only two are citations, and they both refer to creation in general, not to 
human beings in particular. See next note. 

68 Ps_-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.3 (ed. Suchla, 197, 18-198, 2): Mrmote ov aAnOEc Eimetv, Ott OEdv 
VIVWOKOLEV OUK Ek TiG AUTOD PUGEWS, GyvWOTOV yap TOUTO kal Mavta AOyov Kai vobv UmEepaipov, GAA’ Ek Tic 
TAVTWV TOV Ovtwv Sratagews we €€ avtTot mpoBEBANLEVNGS Kai EikOvac TIVaC KAL OLOLWLLATA THV BEiwv aUTOD 
TLApASEtyuatwv ExoUONGS ic TO EMEKELA TaVTWV Ob Kai TaEEt KATA SUVALLLV AVIVEV EV TH MaVTWV AdalpEeoEL Kall 
UmEpoxh Kal Ev Th Mavtwv aitia. See also De divinis nomibinus 9.6 (ed. Suchla, 211, 13-212, 8). 

69 Stephen Menn, ‘Aristotle and Plato on God as Nous and as the Good’, Review of Metaphysics 45 (1992): 543-73. 
70 About the origin: John Whittaker, ‘ENEKEINA NOY KAI OYZIA’ Vigiliae Christianae 23 (1969): 91-104. For the 
Neoplatonic position see: O’Meara, Plotinus, 44-53. 

71 Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 925-6 (NOY2 F). 
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‘beyond everything’ (€mékewa mavtwv).’* Based on the analysis presented so far in the present 
chapter it would appear plausible indeed to conclude that Ps.-Dionysius should, like other 
Neoplatonist authors (and in breaking with Patristic precedent), avoid calling the supreme God 
nous. After all, he had decided to introduce angels as a metaphysical category specifically 
associated with noetic activity. Moreover, his description of this activity, as the passive 
reception of divine illumination, is evidently not applicable to God. 


And yet, Ps.-Dionysius was also faced with the reality that Scripture refers to God as Wisdom 
which he accepted meant that God, after all, had to be understood as nous. His detailed 
justification for this decision in the Divine Names, and his explanation of the way in which God is 
nous are highly instructive.’? Ps.-Dionysius initially raises the question of how God can know 
given that he is beyond the realm of cognition: ‘If he does not have intellectual activities, how 
can he think (voeiv) conceptual things (ta vonta)? How does he have knowledge of sensible 
things when he himself transcends the domain of sense, while scripture, on the other hand, 
proclaims that he knows everything and that nothing escapes the divine knowledge?’ 


Ps.-Dionysius’ answer is that ‘divine things need to be understood as befits the divine’.’° This 
means that God is ‘without nous’ insofar as he is nous in superabundance (kaO’ UmEepoxnv), not 
because he is without nous. The same, he insists applies to other instances of paradoxical divine 
predication: he is ‘without reason’ by being ‘above reason’, and he is darkness because he 
exceeds the visible light: 


The divine nous, therefore, sustains all things in a knowledge that is transcendent of 
everything. Because he is the cause of all things, he contains proleptically within himself 
the knowledge of all things. Before angels came into being, he knew and (thus) brought 
angels into being. He also knows everything else from within and, if | may put it so, 
knows them from the very beginning (am’ autijc this apxiic) and thus brings them into 
being (eic oUoiav Gywv).”° 


God is thus nous insofar as he is the originator of the world. His ‘knowledge’ is indistinguishable 
from his creative production of all being. Insofar as he from eternity contained within himself all 
beings, he knew them even before they came into existence. God’s knowledge is, therefore, not 
a secondary act: God does not know, as the author expresses it, by ‘learning beings from 
beings’, but ‘by having in advance from himself and within himself, in the manner of the cause, 
knowledge, cognition, and being’.’” He does not, for this reason, need ‘intellectual energies’ let 


72 E.g. at the very end of the Divine Names: 11.6 (ed. Suchla, 223, 12). 

73 Bs.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.1-3. 

74 PBs.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 196,4-7). 

75 Ps.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 196, 8). 

76 Ps.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 196, 12-6): “Qote 6 Betoc voic navta ouveyet TH MavTWV 
EENPNLEVN YVWOEL KATA THV MaVTWV aitiav Ev EAUTH Thv mavtwv eiSnot Mpoetnowe, mpiv ayyéAouc yeveoBat 
eidwc Kal mapaywv ayyéAouc kai Mavta Ta GAAa EvSoGev kai a’ avtijc, tv’ oUtTW> Einw, Thc apxiic El6we kal Eic 
ovolav dywv. 

77 Bs.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 196, 17-9). 
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alone organs of sense perception. Rather, his knowledge of all things is of such a kind that it 
constitutes and sustains the existence of these very things. 


In this sense, Ps.-Dionysius explains further, God’s knowledge is principally self-knowledge. As 
such, it is evidently ‘immaterial’, ’® and it is therefore no contradiction to say that he knows 
material things immaterially, and divisible things indivisibly. In fact, as he reiterates, there is no 
distinction in God between self-knowledge and the knowledge of all created being. He knows 
the latter insofar as he knows himself because there is no distinction between his knowledge 
and his creation of the world. 


To illustrate his view, Ps.-Dionysius cites the apocryphal Book of Susanna according to which God 
‘knows all things before their beginning’.’? This verse was frequently used by earlier Christian 
authors, among them Gregory of Nyssa who cited it to insist that God’s creative wisdom cannot 
be separated from his creative power. This comes out in his famous theory of simultaneous 
creation: 


God in an instant sowed the catalysts and causes and powers of all the universe 
collectively, and in the first impulse of God’s will each specific substance combined: 
heaven, ether, stars, fire, air, sea, earth, animals, plants. All these were seen by the 
divine eye as they were shown in the word of power, as the prophecy says, ‘To the one 
who sees all things before their generation’, while a necessary chain followed, in keeping 
with some ordered sequence, on the power and wisdom that were sown together for 
the completion of each of the parts of the world.®° 


Ps.-Dionysius is here close to the Nyssen. Both emphasise that God’s Wisdom is a knowledge of 
created things insofar as it is their creational cause. Gregory, admittedly, does not in the present 
context use the language of nous, but it is hardly too speculative to assume that Wisdom and 
nous in God are, for him, as interchangeable as they are for Ps.-Dionysius.®* 


If this is accepted, the contrast between the concept of nous in Gregory and Ps.-Dionysius may 
have to be reformulated. While in their understanding of created nous they adopted radically 
different definitions of the term based on different strands of previous philosophical thought, 
their notion of God as nous is rather similar as both seem here to adopt the active, creative 
rather than the passive, contemplative meaning. While Ps.-Dionysius seems less prone to using 


78 Ps -Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 7.2 (ed. Suchla, 197, 3). 

72 Book of Susanna, 35a. 

80 Gregory of Nyssa, In hexaemeron 9 (ed. Drobner, 18, 7-15: navtwv tv dévtwv tac Adoppac Kai Tac aitiac Kai 
tac Suvapetc GUAANBSnv O BEoc Ev Akapei KaTEBAAETO, Kal Ev TH Mpwthy to BeAnwatoc Oph N EkdotoU TV 
Ovtwv ovoia ouvedpapev, oUpavoc, aiOnp, dotépec, nip, anp, Paracoa, yf, Ca, dbuta. ATH WEv Beiw ObBaAUw 
Tavta KABEWPATO TH tic SuvauEws AOyw SetkvUpEVA, TH KABWC hot fh Mpodnteia: EiSOtL MAVTA TPO THC 
VEVEOEWC QUTOMV, TH 5€ ouyKaTaBANBEion Suvapel TE Kal Codia Mmpoc Thv TEAELWOLV EKAOTOU TMV LOpiwv Tod 
KOOLOU Eiptoc Tic AVayKatoc KATA Tiva TAELV EtNKOAOUONOev. English translation: Andrew Radde Gallwitz. 

81 This equivalence held for much of the earlier tradition as well: Menn, Plato, 14-8. 
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volitional language to describe God’s creative activity than the Bishop of Nyssa did, he does 
occasionally do so in this context.®? 


Their difference now seems to consist in their different ways of parsing the relationship 
between created and uncreated nous: whereas Gregory was happy to consider human nous in 
analogy to God’s nous and thus similarly characterised by its free and active agency, Ps.- 
Dionysius draws a more categorical distinction between God’s creative nous and the passive, 
contemplative nous in creatures which paradigmatically exists in angels but can also be 
actualised in human beings. The analogical relationship, which Gregory stipulated between God 
and humanity, in Ps.-Dionysius plays out mostly between angels and human beings as the 
former form the perfect example of an existence to which human beings can and need to aspire 
insofar as they are capable of it. 


Yet Ps.-Dionysius’ understanding of God as nous also raises interesting questions for his 
relationship with the Neoplatonic tradition. His description of God as a nous whose primary 
occupation is thinking about its own intelligible content and who contains the ‘paradigms’ of all 
things within himself,°? is clearly modelled on Neoplatonic precedent. For Neoplatonists 
beginning with Plotinus, however, the intelligible container of the eternal paradigms (that is, the 
species and genera) was nous, not the One. In fact, it was one of Plotinus’ arguments in favour 
of introducing the One as his first principle that nous inevitably involved the duality of thinking 
and the content of thought (ta vonta).*4 


| observed earlier that Ps.-Dionysius identification of the angelic host with intelligible noes was 
only partly compatible with Neoplatonic doctrine. It now appears that the similarity is even 
more restricted than appeared at first. While the angels as primary, intelligible and most god- 
like creatures correspond to the Neoplatonic hypostasis of nous as the most unified ontological 
stratum below the One, other key characteristics of Neoplatonic nous are, in fact, in Ps.- 
Dionysius applied to God, not to the angels. While Ps.-Dionysius can appear ambivalent on the 
language of God as nous, ultimately he, like his Christian predecessors, accepts that God as 
creator of the physical universe contains the principles and paradigms of all being within himself 
before they become created reality and is, in this specific sense, equivalent to Neoplatonic nous. 


6. Conclusion 

Nous is an important concept in the thought of Ps.-Dionysius. It is not, however, 
straightforwardly used, nor can it easily be traced back to one of the author’s sources. The most 
conspicuous aspect of the pseudonymous author’s usage is his application of the term to the 


82 Notably at Ps.-Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 5.8 (ed. Suchla, 188, 6-10). 

83 Ps -Dionysius, De divinis nomibinus 5.8 (ed. Suchla, 188, 5). 

84 Eg. Plotinus, Ennead V 1.5. John Dillon rightly observes that Ps.-Dionysius’ God ‘retains a good deal of the 
features of the Neoplatonic One, while also (necessarily, in view of the demands of the Judeo-Christian tradition) 
extending in some respects into the realm of the second Platonist principle, Intellect’: ‘Dionysius the Areopagite’ in: 
Stephen Gersh (ed.), Interpreting Proclus: From Antiquity to the Renaissance (Cambridge: CUP, 2-14), 111-34, here: 
112. 
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angelic host. Specifically, angels are referred to as noes in a plural of the term that even at the 
time was unusual enough for the sixth century scholiast of the corpus, John of Scythopolis, to 
comment on its presence in Hellenistic philosophers. 


The parallel between Ps.-Dionysius’ hierarchy of God, noes, souls, and bodies is initially 
reminiscent of Neoplatonic metaphysics. Closer scrutiny, however, reveals that these similarities 
are limited to the decreasing presence of ontological unity as beings move downwards from the 
single source of all. | have therefore argued that the more immediate background for Ps.- 
Dionysius’ identification of angels as noes is the Origenist tradition where intelligences were 
understood as God’s initial, perfect creation which, however, moved away from the creator on 
individual trajectories depending on their free exercise of will. 


Ps.-Dionysius, certainly, does not agree with the most fundamental intuition of this theory, 
namely, that all created beings owe their current place and their ontological rank to their own 
individual decisions and can, therefore, also be taught to ascend again towards the original 
unity with God enjoyed by intelligent creatures in the beginning. Rather, Ps.-Dionysius’ 
angelology must be understood as an attempt to modify the Origenist doctrine in order to avoid 
the consequences which made it the target for doctrinal condemnation a few decades after Ps.- 
Dionysius’ literary activity. My suggestion has been that Ps.-Dionysius adopts selected aspects of 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of nous in order to accomplish this purpose. By replacing the dynamic 
and historical ontology of the Origenist tradition with the fixed metaphysical cosmos of 
Neoplatonism, he could show how both noes, i.e. angels, and human souls were from the 
outset part of God’s creation which is good insofar as it is hierarchical. 


| subsequently turned to the problem of what noetic activity is for Ps.-Dionysius. Nous, it 
appeared, is understood by him as pure receptivity, an entirely passive form of contemplation 
which permits created being to exist in complete and unchangeable dependence on the divine 
source of their existence. Angels who, according to Ps.-Dionysius, do not have a body, persevere 
in this activity throughout their existence. Human beings, by contrast, have only fleeting access 
to it and are for the most part limited to a more ambivalent form of rationality that is 
dependent on sense-perception. | argued that, once again, the contrast with the earlier 
Origenist tradition is remarkable. In this case, | used Gregory of Nyssa to show how nous had 
been understood in a more active way, crucially involving free will and was, therefore, 
ambivalent when given to the creature. Ps.-Dionysius, it seemed, took this ambiguity away by 
severing the link between nous and agency and volition. 


The picture got once again more complicated, however, when Ps.-Dionysius use of nous for God 
was considered. Here, the pseudonymous author was closer to Gregory (and Origen) as he 
ascribed to God nous the active, volitional sense earlier Christian authors had more generally 
preferred. Compared with Neoplatonism, this element of Ps.-Dionysius’ does not correspond to 
the One at the apex of the metaphysical pyramid, but to the second principle after it. Like the 
Neoplatonic nous, Ps.-Dionysius’ God knows the world because he contains within himself the 
paradigms of everything and is thus directly connected with the origin and the maintenance of 
the physical universe. 
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These investigations have mostly been guided by the use of the term nous in Ps.-Dionysius’ 
writings and are, thus far, limited in their scope. They do, nevertheless, shed light on some of 
the bigger issues raised by this famous but mysterious literary corpus. First of all, my research 
supports those who have seen in Ps.-Dionysius echoes of Origen’s thought and of the Origenist 
tradition. | have argued here that for the issues raised by Ps.-Dionysius’ use of the language of 
nous, this tradition is the most immediate and the most important context. From this it does not 
follow, however, that Ps.-Dionysius is simply an Origenist. Important parts of his thought, rather, 
seem to be consciously developed against aspects of the Origenist tradition. 


His angelology, in particular, seems designed to make conceptually impossible the Origenist 
assumption that creation became diverse only due to the volitional movements of initially equal 
intelligences. | have argued that Ps.-Dionysius adopted a different understanding of nous partly 
to sever the tie, so essential for Origen and even his more moderate followers, such as Gregory 
of Nyssa, between the possession of nous and free will. By adopting an understanding of nous 
as passive and purely receptive contemplation, he could avoid the consequence that nous was 
the creaturely capacity responsible for the fall. 


His use of Neoplatonist concepts was designed to assist with this particular agenda. It would 
therefore appear that, despite the pervasiveness of Neoplatonic language in the Corpus 
Dionysiacum, the unknown author was not a Neoplatonist in Christian guise but rather a thinker 
deeply anchored in the Christian tradition who inserted into his philosophy elements of 
Neoplatonic thought when and where they suited his purposes. 
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